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The Secretary Says: 

The President is asking the people to demon- 
strate that they want to win the last war. The 
conclusion of the shooting war did not mean the 
end of the war. On our part the war was fought 
for certain definite purposes and ideals. We 
wanted to preserve democracy, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the press, and freedom of religion. 
We saw Germany and Japan destroy these free- 
doms. It was but the first step along the road to 
ultimate aggressions which finally resulted in war. 
Our war will not be won until we have achieved 
those objectives. 

It is not our purpose to impress upon the rest of 
What we 


tried to do in the war, and what we still are trying 


the world our system of democracy. 


to do, is to see to it that those nations which want 
to embrace all or a portion of our form of democ- 
racy may do so without interference from the out- 
side by any totalitarian power. 

What the President is asking is infinitesimal as 
compared with what a third war would cost. All 
he asks the American people to do is stop wasting 
food. The sacrifices he asks are the minimum. 
The American people, if they will but think, must 
realize the necessity for, the desirability of, this 


last expenditure which they are called upon to 


Hi Sw boarder 


make. 
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GOVERNMENT LABOR OFFICIALS ADOPT PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 





Back State Minimum Wage, ILO Standards at Convention 


R. L. Gamble, South Carolina labor commis- 
sioner, Was elected president of the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials at 
its thirtieth annual convention in Asheville, N.C.. 
September 23-25. Puerto 
Rico, three Canadian Provinces, and the United 
States and Canadian Departments of Labor were 


Twenty-nine States, 


represented, 

New officers also included Charles Sattler, West 
Virginia, first vice president, Kate Papert, New 
York, second vice president, Earl N. 
Washington, third vice president, Charles W. 
Harness, lowa, fourth vice president, L. D. Curry, 
Nova Scotia, fifth vice president, and Clara M. 
Beyer, Division of Labor Standards, secretary- 


Anderson, 


treasurer. 


Resolutions for Better Laws 


Resolutions adopted by the delegates supported: 

Enactment of State minimum-wage laws cover- 
ing both men and women workers, and revision of 
obsolete minimum-wage orders under existing laws 
as well as extension of coverage to additional 
occupations. 

State 16-year minimum-age laws for manufac- 
turing and mechanical places of work at any time 
and for any full-time employment during school 
hours. 

Extension of protective labor laws to agricultural 
workers, 

Recommendations of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Migrant Labor to improve working 
and living conditions for migratory workers. 

Regulation and eventual elimination of indus- 
trial home work. Vigorous enforcement and ex- 
tension of home-work regulation under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 


Standard Statistics 

Establishment of effective and professionally 
‘taffed labor statistics agencies in all State labor 
‘epartments which will cooperate closely with 
‘ach other and the United States Bureau of Labor 


Statisties to 


obtain 


comparability of figures. 








Sponsorship by the IAGLO of regional and na- 
tional meetings to exchange information concern- 
ing statistical methods, procedures, and data. 
Incorporation of appropriate world labor stan- 
dards as adopted by the International Labor Or- 
ganization into State labor laws and procedures. 
Recommendation that the Secretary of Labor give 
due consideration to placing this on the agenda of 
the next 
tion ILO standards appropriate for State action 


National Conference on Labor Legisla- 


Special features of the convention were panels 
on Labor Law Inspection and What Should a State 
Labor Department Be?, in which representatives of 
management and labor as well as labor commis- 


sioners were asked toassess the value of the services, 
Better Inspection Urged 


On the Inspection panel, John Meade, indus- 
trial relations director for the Eagle Pencil Com- 
pany, suggested the assignment of a top-flight in- 
spector in each labor department to the task of 
contacting management and labor in his State and 
selling them the aims and objectives of his Depart- 
ment. Meade cited two cases where his own com- 
pany had sufficient confidence to seek the advice 
of labor law inspectors in adequately safeguarding 
a new machine and in carrying a proper overtime 
factor in a production bonus system. John Edel- 
man, Textile Workers’ Union, CIO, stressed the 
importance of selecting inspectors not only with 
technical training but with a social viewpoint. 
The difficulties of securing adequate funds and 
personnel led him to urge a selective enforcement 
program which would permit more emphasis on the 
safety training of workers through publications, 
contact, and so forth. 

On the other panel, Lewis G. Hines, legislative 
representative of the American Federation of 
Labor, urged the coordination of all labor functions 
in State labor departments, citing the encroach- 
ment of health departments on labor department 
functions as a grave countertendency. Labor 
commissioners, he said, must be courageous enough 
to oppose publicly those proposals that they know 




































are bad, inaddition to enforcing the laws vigorously. 

Thomas R. Reid, vice president in charge of 
human relations of the McCormick Co., amusingly 
described his efforts to discover from his company’s 
personnel and worker representatives and from 
outside personnel directors what their State labor 
departments had done for them. His conclusion 
was that ‘“‘there is an obvious ignorance on the 
part of the employers and employees of the func- 
tions and purposes of the State labor department.” 
In “ten tips for thinking,” he suggested ways and 
means of informing interested people about the 
department’s services, organizing to perform them, 
and improving public relations. 
Committees Report 

The convention heard reports from three com- 
mittees appointed at last year’s Milwaukee session, 
on machine guarding, application of ILO stan- 
dards and Federal-State cooperation. Three sepa- 
rate reports on the last subject detailed procedures 
in apprentice-training, 
wages and statistics. Howard T. 
Colvin, representing Cyrus S. Ching, Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
followed to 
under the 


to improve cooperation 


hours, and 


outlined policies which would be 
improve Federal-State 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

The session closed on a note of sincere appre- 
ciation for the outstanding contribution of the 
Association’s outgoing president, Forrest H. Shu- 
ford, North Carolina labor commissioner. 


cooperation 


Guatemalan Trainee Studies 
Industrial Safety Here 

An official of Guatemala, Juan Luis Lizarralde, 
entered in September on a 6 months’ course of 
training in industrial safety under the auspices of 
the Division of Labor Standards, and the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and Cul- 
tural Cooperation, Department of State. His visit 
is made possible by the Institute of Social Security 
of Guatemala, where Lizarralde is chief of the 
section of accident prevention and _ industrial 
safety, which administers the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. 

Lizarralde is studying methods and standards 
in industrial accident prevention, safety education, 
and administration of workmen’s compensation 
law, especially the construction industry and small 
industrial plants. 








Woman Heads 
Apprenticeship Program 

While women have risen to many top-r 
jobs in American industry, it is not often that on 
takes an active part in training men for skilled 
trades. One woman with that distinction is Mrs 
May A. Ross McDowell, of Johnson City, Tenn 


King 





Mrs. May A. Ross McDowell. 


Mrs. McDowell is vice president, secretary, an 
general counsel of the Johnson City Foundry 4 
Machine Works, heads the city-wid 
apprenticeship program in which her compan) 


and also 


tt 


participates. She is chairman of the Johnson ( 
Metal Fabricating & Manufacturing Apprentic 
ship Committee. This committee, equally repre- 
sentative of employers and labor, directs the area- 
wide program to train men for machinist, foundry 
and allied trades. Apprentices are trained 
machinists, molders, core makers, pattern makers 
and iron workers. They are trained on the job ! 
the various plants and attend classes 4 hours: 
week in the Vocational School where they # 
taught theoretical aspects of the work. 

Among companies taking part in the area-W! 
program to date are the Inter-State Foundry & 
Machine Co., L. L. Nave Co., and S. S. Jones © 

Field representatives of the Apprentice-Trall- 


ing Service assisted in setting up the program. 
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5,000 LOCAL JOINT APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES IN NATION 


13 Trades Have National Standards in Operation 


There are 5,000 local joint trade apprenticeship 
committees in the Nation today. These committees 
have developed as the result of an apprentice pro- 
gram started in 1937 by the Apprentice-Training 
Service 

The ATS was established under a law which 
authorized the Secretary of Labor to: (1) Set up 
standards to guide industry in employing and 
training apprentices; (2) bring management and 
labor together to work out plans for the training of 
apprentices; (3) appoint such national committees 
as needed; (4) promote general acceptance of the 
standards and procedures agreed upon. 


Standards, Policies, Federally Developed 


Part of these functions are carried out by the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship made up of 
representatives of management, labor, and voca- 
tional education. This Committee was appointed 
to develop standards and policies. 

National standards have been set up in 13 trades 
included in the building industry. These standards 
have been established by Joint National Commit- 
tees. In other trades, policy statements are avail- 
able from either labor or management on standards 
that may have been set up. 

Under the guidance of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, the ATS works with State appren- 
tice agencies and local joint apprentice committees 
in the promotion and development of sound pro- 
grams. 

Apprenticeship agencies are now established in 
-6 states, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the 
District of Columbia. 


State Apprenticeship Councils 


Under the Federal Committee the State depart- 
ments of labor established apprenticeship coun- 
i. A number of national employer associations 
hd trade-unions appointed committees to develop 
uational standards in certain trades. 

The key operation is in the local apprenticeship 
ouncil, composed of representatives of employer 
sociations and labor unions. In cases where an 
ployer cannot participate in a trade-wide ap- 
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prenticeship program, organizations are encour- 
aged to set up their own plant joint committees. 

However, the job of the ATS is more than setting 
up programs and committees. That is the develop- 
mental phase of apprenticeship. There is another 
phase which needs constant attention and that is 
the maintaining of programs already set up. 


On Site and in Class Training 


Apprenticeship is largely training on the site or 
at the plant plus an annual minimum of 144 hours 
of related classroom instruction. Because of this 
fact the stimulating and coordinating of appren- 
ticeship work can best be discharged by the Labor 
Department, whether State or national. 

ATS seeks a balanced and adequate program 
for apprenticeship in all crafts in all parts of the 
country. To meet that objective, management 
and contractors must be convinced they should 
have apprentices. More local joint committees 
need to be formed and more national standards 
established in all the trades. 


Local Committees Needed 


There is a need for local joint committees par- 
Nationally 


there has been a fine response by the unions and 


ticularly in nonmetropolitan sections. 


of the larger cities 
apprentice programs are in operation, but much 


employer groups. In most 
still needs to be done elsewhere. 

Local programs may register their agreements 
between apprentices and employers with State 
apprenticeship councils. In States where an ap- 
prenticeship council has not been established, they 
may register with the Apprentice-Training Service. 

National and State figures are not enough to 
determine whether sufficient apprentices are being 
community skilled 
make ascertain the 
volume of projected building and production, the 


trained. Every employing 


workers should studies to 
number of skilled workers needed, how many are 
available, and how many apprentices should be 
employed and trained. 

Local joint apprenticeship committees should 
make these studies, but where none exist, they 
can be made by employer associations or unions. 





MOST VETERANS HAVE REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS TO OLD JOBS 
New Labor Department Division Helps to Insure Them 


Several laws provide that veterans who meet 
the conditions of those laws shall be considered as 
having been on furlough, or leave of absence dur- 
ing military training or service; and that such 





veterans shall be entitled to reinstatement in for- 
mer positions or in positions of like seniority, status, 
and pay. A veteran has reemployment rights: 

(a) If the position was in the employ of a private 
employer, the United States Government, its 
Territories or possessions, or the District of Col- 
umbia; 


(b) If the position was other than temporary; 

(c) If he left the position to enter upon active 
military or naval service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States; 

(d) If he satisfactorily completed his period of 
training and service or period of active duty and 
received a certificate to that effect; 

(e) If he is still qualified to perform the duties 
of the position; 

(f) If he applies for reemployment within 90 
days after he is relieved from military training and 
service or from hospitalization continuing after 
discharge for a period of not more than | year; and 

(g) If such position was in the employ of a pri- 
vate employer, the employer’s circumstances have 
not so changed as to make it impossible or un- 
reasonable to reinstate the veteran to such position 
or to a position of like seniority, status, and pay. 

If the conditions described above apply, any of 
the following have legal rights to jobs: 























(a) All persons inducted for military training 
and service under the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940. 

(6) Members of any reserve component of the 
land or naval forces who were on active duty on 
August 27, 1940, or who were called to active duty 
after that date. 

(c) All persons who, subsequent to May |, 1940, 
have entered upon active military or naval service 
in the land or naval forces of the United States, 
including the women’s components thereof 

(d) Reserve officers of the United States Public 
Health Service called to active duty after Novem- 
ber 11, 1943. 

Any veteran entitled to reemployment rights 
and benefits shall not be discharged within 1 year 
without cause from the position to which he is 
restored. When he is reemployed, the veteran 
entitled to reemployment rights is also entitled to 
participate in insurance or other benefits offered 
by the employer in accordance with established 
rules and practices relating to employees on fur- 
lough or leave of absence which were in effect with 
the employer when the veteran entered service. 


























Misunderstandings or disputes may arise be 
tween the veteran and his former employer ©! 
cerning reinstatement or conditions of employmel! 
after reinstatement. The circumstances of bot 
may have changed. Whether such changes 


} 
1 











suflicient to deprive a veteran of the rights wl 






Congress meant to confer depends upon the fat 






in each case. 
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The veteran, in an appropriate case, may file 
suit in the United States District Court. 

In addition to his right to be restored to em- 
ployment, the veteran is entitled to compensation 
for any loss of wages or benefits resulting from the 
emplover’s wrongful failure or refusal to comply 
with the reemployment provisions of the law. 

Members of the Merchant Marine who entered 
that service between May 1, 1940, and July 25, 





For 
persons Who have served both in the armed forces 


147, have similar reemployment rights. 
and inthe Merchant Marine, the law provides that: 

(2) Any person who enters upon service with 
the Merchant Marine within 30 days of discharge 
from the armed forees shall be entitled to the re- 
mployment benefits of the act to the same extent 
as in the case of a persor who has left the employ 
ofan employer to enter the Merchant Marine, in 
wu of the reemployment benefits of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; and 

b) Any person who terminates his service in the 
Merchant Marine solely in order to perform active 
uilitary or naval service and within 30 days of 
such termination enters upon active military or 
taval service, shall be entitled to all the reemploy- 
went benefits of the Selective Training and Service 
Act to the same extent as any person who left a 
position in the employ of an employer in order to 
jerform military or naval service. 

Congress terminated the emergencies for the 
burposes of Public Law 87, as amended, therefore 
versons entering service in the Merchant Marine 
lter July 25, 1947, are not entitled to reemploy- 
ent rights 


While most of the provisions of the Selective 
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Service Act expired on March 31, 1947, the re- 
employment provisions did not expire, and Con- 
gress provided for a continuation of the functions 
performed by transferring them to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

The Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Division 
of the Department of Labor is now responsible for 
reemployment 
The 


Division can also furnish information and assist- 


helping veterans exercise those 


rights to which they are legally entitled. 


ance to employers on problems related to their 
responsibilities under the law. 

The VRRD provides a veteran: 

(a) Information concerning his legal rights; 

(b) Assistance in negotiating with employers to 
obtain these rights; 

(c) Assistance in presenting the case to the 
United States District Attorney when court action 
is necessary. 

A veteran with a reemployment problem should 
go to the local office of the State Employment 
Service. The staff member responsible for han- 
dling veterans’ problems will provide information 
the 
veteran to a local Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


and assistance, and if necessary, will refer 





who is 


Committeeman with the 
VRRD to provide veterans any additional help 


needed. 


cooperating 


If there is no local employment office in the com- 
munity, service officers of veterans’ organizations, 
State county 
centers can give information about reemployment 


and officers, or veterans’ service 


rights and in many instances assist in the solution 
of problems. 





DIRECTOR SAYS MEDIATION SERVICE WILL BE IMPARTIAL 





Ching Hopes Collective Bargaining Will Settle Disputes 


The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
was not created for ‘“‘and shall not operate for the 
benefit of employers or unions,”’ Cyrus 5S. Ching, 
Director, declared in his first statement of policy 
after the new independent agency became opera- 
tive on August 22. 

Emphasizing the impartial character of the serv- 
ices which the Mediation Service will offer both 
employers and employees, Mr. Ching said that 
activities will be guided by a series of basic princi- 
ples. These include: 

1. The Service exists to facilitate and promote 
the settlement of labor disputes through collective 
bargaining. Employers and unions therefore will be 
encouraged to resolve industrial differences by 
themselves and with the assistance of such volun- 
tary organizations and agencies as they may estab- 
lish without the aid of the Service. To the extent 
that they can resolve their disagreements without 
the intercession of an impartial commissioner, the 
program of this Service will be regarded as success- 


ful. 


Local Conciliation Stressed 

2. Congress obviously anticipated that labor dis- 
putes, primarily local in consequence and concern, 
and having but a minor effect upon interstate com- 
merce, should be conciliated and mediated, if need 
be, by agencies of State or local government where 
they are in a position to make effective services of 
that character available to the parties. The Federal 
Service will cooperate fully with such agencies. The 
regional directors of this Service, with the advice 
and assistance of the Washington office, will de- 
velop procedures which will facilitate such cooper- 
ation and assure the fulfillment of the congressional 
purpose. 


Service Will Not Handle All Disputes 

3. The provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act will bring to the 
notice of the Service every dispute affecting com- 
merce not settled within 30 days after prior service 
of a notice to terminate or modify an existing con- 


tract. This places a great case-load burden upon 
the Service. If the Service is to be effective, within 
the limitations of its budget and the size of its 
staff, certain principles of selection must be estab- 
The 
fact that a dispute falls within the legal jurisdiction 
of the Service as expressed in the act does not 


lished and screening procedures prescribed 


necessarily mean that the Service will intercede 
on notice of a dispute or on request of the parties. 
The test will not be whether a reasonable argument 
to justify the “‘commerce”’ character of the dispute 
might conceivably be made by resort to judicial 
precedents—rather we shall apply the more limit- 
ing test whether such a significant interruption of 
commerce is threatened by the dispute as clearly 
to require Federal intercession to protect the 
interest of the Federal Government. This test does 
not draw a line of jurisdiction. It is experimental 
and empirical. Its success depends upon the exer- 
cise of sound judgment by regional directors in the 
field. 

4. As a general rule, the Service will refrain 
from interceding to settle grievance disputes aris- 
ing over the application or interpretation of an 
As a 
matter of last resort and in exceptional cases, how- 


ever, where it appears that a significant and ad- 


existing collective-bargaining agreement 


verse effect on interstate commerce is threatened 
the facilities of the Service will be available 


Ballot To Be Used 

5. Where other means of settlement fail, th 
Service, in a dispute in which it has intereeded, is 
under a statutory duty to suggest that the parties 
agree to submit the employer’s last offer of settle- 
ment for approval or rejection in a secret ballot 
to the employees in the bargaining unit. The con- 
missioners will fulfill this duty by making th 
suggestion that such a ballot be held at an appro 
priate stage of the negotiations. 

6. It is noteworthy that the new law for th 
first time makes it a statutory duty of employers 
and unions to participate fully and promptly ! 
conciliation and mediation meetings called by th 
Service. 
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STENOGRAPHY OFFERS MUCH EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN 





200,000 Openings Annually in Business and Government 


There is a shortage of stenographers in private 
industry and Government, and immediate job 
prospects are excellent, according to a survey by 
the United States Employment Service. 

In the next year or two, job opportunities will be 
better in private industry and in State and local 
than in the Federal Government. 
Veterans’ preference will be a great help in obtain- 


government 


ing Government jobs. Vacancies for stenographers, 
typists, and secretaries, due to retirements and 
deaths, is estimated at 200,000 yearly. 

95 Percent Are Women 

About 95 percent of the 1,500,000 stenographers, 
typists, and secretaries are women. Somewhat 
more than half are less than 30 years old, and one 
of every four is married. 

Many fields of specialization are found among 
stenographers. There are general stenographers, 
court reporters, public stenographers, secretaries, 
social secretaries, and specialists in medical and 
legal work. Stenographers with more than one 
skill have better chances of holding their jobs or 
getting new ones in periods of depression. Those 
who hold their jobs usually work the year round 
without fear of seasonal lay-off. 

The largest single group of stenographers in pri- 
vate industry in April 1947 received $35 weekly. 
Half of the 1,500,000 total, however, earned more 
than $40. Rates for inexperienced workers were 
from $5 to $10 lower. Salaries in smaller cities are 


somewhat lower than in larger ones, but this may 
be compensated for by lower living costs. Overtime 
pay is unusual. Increments are rarely automatic 
except in Government and very large companies. 
Federal civil service pay scales usually start at 
$2,168 per annum; State and local governments 
have somewhat lower salary scales. The standard 
workweek is 40 hours in 5 days with 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion general. Government vacation and sick-leave 
provisions are more generous. 

Most employers require an ability to take dicta- 
tion at between 80 to 100 words a minute and 
straight typing at 40 to 50 words a minute. A per- 
formance test is usually required and in the case 
of public employment usually a civil service exami- 
nation. Actual business experience is preferred, 
with many employers requiring a knowledge of 
clerical routines. An applicant who is neat, de- 
pendable, and has a pleasant voice and a good 
personality is preferred. 

Job Promotions Vary 

Completion of a commercial high 

school or a general course supplemented by busi- 


course ih 


ness-college training is a typical means of prepara- 
tion. Some workers are promoted from typist or 
junior-clerk positions to stenographer. Promotions 
may be to secretary, supervisor of other stenogra- 
phers, or to department head. In the Government, 
stenographers may eventually become administra- 
tive assistants or personnel clerks. 


BULLETIN’S NEW DRESS ONE YEAR OLD 


This month Labor Information Bulletin cele- 
brates its first year in its new format. 

Last November, when the Bulletin appeared in 
its more modern dress, Secretary of Labor L. B. 
Schwellenbach said that the Bulletin would try to 
“stick to the simple facts” concerning the Depart- 
hent’s activities and studies and “present them 
for the use of labor and management in under- 
standable language.” 


Since that issue, paid subscriptions have more 
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than tripled. We are gratified that the increase in 
readers justifies the decision to present a more 
readable, attractive publication. 

The subscription rates are: $1 per year in the 
United States; 
single copies 10 cents. Checks or money orders 


$1.35 per vear in foreign countries; 


should be made payable to the Treasurer of the 


United States (cash at senders risk) and mailed to 
the Office of Information, U. S. 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C, 


Department of 









TRIPLE EVILS FOUND IN LAUNDRY INDUSTRY 





Low Wages, Long Hours, Poor Working Conditions 


The Women’s Bureau reports that progressive 


managements in some laundries have demon- 
strated that good wages and working conditions 
are as practicable in this industry as in others. 
Their experience, the Bureau hopes, will stimulate 
efforts to bring about long-needed improvements. 
Some may already have been made, since the 
field visits on which the Bureau’s study was based 
took place shortly after VJ-day, when wartime 


restrictions still were in effect. 





Good lighting and air vents in each booth makes work 
opening bundles more healthful than in most laundries. 


Generally, however, the Bureau believes that 
the fundamental problems of the industry have 
not changed since then and that many laundries 
still are characterized by the triple evils of low 
wages, long hours, and poor working environment. 

The study was directed specifically to the con- 
ditions affecting 21,000 women production workers, 
who formed almost two-thirds of the total laundry 
the 
Within each of the 38 cities covered, field agents 


employment in surveyed establishments. 
visited all (or a representative cross section) of 
the family-type power laundries which employed 
25 or more persons. 

Average hourly among competing 
laundries within a city were vastly different, show- 


earnings 


ing a conspicuous lack of wage standardization. In 
a majority of the cities, employees working in the 
city’s highest-paying laundry earned from 30 to 





over 50 percent more than those in the lowest- 
paving one. Exceptions were found in Kansas 
City, Mo., Terre Haute, Ind., and Raleigh, \. C, 
In these cities, average hourly earnings in the 
plants surveyed differed by no more than 3 cents, 

More than four-fifths of the laundries in the 
Middle West reported average earnings of 40 cents 
the Southeast 
establishments had average earnings of less than 
40 cents. 

The lowest paid laundry workers were flat work- 


or more; in cities studied, most 


ers, Who numerically were the most important of 
the five basic women’s production occupations, 
Highest paid were markers and sorters. Earnings 
of shirtline operators and other machine pressers 
fell somewhere between those two groups. 


Hours of Work 


The scheduled workweek in about two-thirds of 
the laundries called for 45 to 50 hours for women 
production workers. More than 48 hours a week 
were scheduled in about a-third of the midwestern 
laundries and in almost half of those in the South- 
east. A 40-hour week was in effect in some Chicago 
laundries. 

A 9-hour or longer day was found in almost two- 
thirds of the laundries, and a 30-minute luneh 
period was usually the only interruption, Rest 
periods were very rare except in the Midwest. 


Working Conditions 

Describing the physical working conditions m 
the plants visited, the Bureau said that major items 
such as ventilation, illumination, layout, and 
equipment were generally adequate, but that 
facilities for the health and comfort of employees 
often were wholly lacking or very unsatisfactory 

Nearly half of the laundries had unsatisfactory 
washing facilities, and a fourth poor drinking 
water facilities. There was a lack of seats fo 
use during lunch, rest, or enforced waiting periods 
Almost a fourth of all the laundries visited pro- 
vided no seats of any kind for plant workers an¢ 
only a few had seating which was considered go 


or very good. 
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Only about 1 in every 10 establishments pro- 
vided a lunchroom, but in a few laundries, the 
management had made provision for meals, such as 
the North Carolina laundry which arranged for a 
neighborhood woman to prepare and serve lunch in 
her home for those employees who wished it. 

Since the survey was made shortly after the war, 
some establishments undoubtedly had been unable 
to get materials to make improvements in facilities. 
Some managements told of plans to get better 


g 
working conditions. 





“Sold on the 


One of the few laundry cafeterias. 
idea” this laundry will air-condition and make other 
improvements. 


Union Organization 


About 30 to 40 percent of the laundry industry’s 
production workers are working under terms set by 
collective-bargaining agreements, either with the 
Laundry Workers’ International Union, AFL, or 
with the Amalgamated Workers of 
America, CIO. 


Clothing 


Included in the survey were 38 cities of Ilinois, 
Indiana, and Missouri in the Middle West, and 
Florida, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
in the Southeast. The survey is published in the 
Women’s Bureau bulletin “Women Workers in 
Power Laundries.” 


Alabama, Georgia, 
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Compensation Officials 
Meet at Toronto 


The 33rd annual convention of the International 
of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions was held at Toronto, Ontario, Sep- 
tember 28 to October 3, 1947, at the Royal York 
Hotel. Canada was represented by delegates from 
all the 
compensation laws, the exception being Prince 
Edward’s Island. The United States was repre- 
sented by delegates from most of the States and 


Association 


Canadian Provinces having workmen’s 


from Puerto Rico. The program placed especial 
emphasis on the prevention of accidents, on ad- 
vanced features of medical knowledge and treat- 
ment of injuries, and on rehabilitation. 


New Treatment Demonstrated 

Several injured workers who are paraplegics 
paralyzed from the waist down—demonstrated the 
results of the new treatment furnished by the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, leaving 
their wheel chairs and walking with crutches. Until 
recently, paraplegics were bedridden and as a rule 
died within a short time. The Ontario board now 
leads all compensation administrations on the 
North American Continent in the activities of its 
rehabilitation clinic. The delegates spent a day 
visiting the clinic at Malton, a few miles outside 
Toronto, and were profoundly impressed. Visitors 
come from all over the world to see the work of the 
clinic. 
Officers Elected 

The president of the [AIABC for 1946-47 was 
Dr. D. J. Galbraith, of Ontario, and the vice presi- 
dent was Mrs. Betty Allie, of Michigan. The newly 
elected officers for 1947-48 are: Mary Donlon, 
chairman of the New York Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, 
Missouri, vice president; and Marshall Dawson, 


president; Spencer H. Given, of 
Division of Labor Standards, United States De- 
partment of Labor, secretary-treasurer. Elected to 
the executive committee were E. A. Corten, of 
California; P. J. Riordan, of Georgia; Alfred 


Farmilo, of Alberta, Canada; G. L. Coffinberry, of 
Ohio; and William H. Nickels, Jr., of Virginia. 

The 34th annual convention of the IAIABC will 
be held next fall in New York State. 
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In 18 States 16 is now the minimum age for factory 
work 





FPHA Photo 


Best program for children under 16 is school and play. 
Below, tobacco pickers 20 years ago. 
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SOME STATE LEGISLATURES STRENG} 
Set Standards for Agricult 











The 1947 sessions of State legislatures prod iced som 
improvement in State child labor standards, |ut thy 






sults were below expectations. Alabama became { 






eighteenth State to establish a basic 16-year minim 






for employment of minors. Massachusetts strengther 






its law providing for a 16-year minimum. In some Stats 





standards were lowered. 





Three States and the Territory of Hawaii establis 
or improved standards for the employment of chili 






in agriculture, a field in which there has been little reg 
lation. A fourth State, New Jersey, opened its schools 






children temporarily residing in a district for the pw 






pose of working on a farm. 
















































at 
Gaps in Coverage Found uf 

The legislative sessions were the first to providedf *" 
opportunity for evaluation of existing laws in the lig A) 
of experience during wartime when the employment (| 
children greatly increased. Weaknesses in existing < 
were found to include gaps in coverage, lack of limigf 
tions to prevent excessive hours of work, lack of Ohi 
quate protection in hazardous occupations, and a" 
young ages at which many permit children to | 
school for work. 

Numerous bills were introduced during the 1947 le pool f 
lative sessions as the result of widespread interes 4 lav 
improving child labor standards, including a sp we 
drive for the adoption of the 16-year minimum foragf"pora 
employment during school hours and for employ! in 
in factories any time. Wol 

gh t 
es 
Age Limit Up; Hours Down - 

An act passed in Alabama last month raised minmgginet 
age from 14 to 16 for all employment during SM) \fjq 
hours, except in agriculture and domestice se @Bened 
and for work in manufacturing establishments OF @hinissi, 
neries at any time. This act also reduced the Max" ninopJ 









workweek for children under 16 from 48 to 40 how" comm 






In Massachusetts, the basic 16-year minimul niploy 





standard, adopted some years ago, was strengthen 






eliminating the provisions under which discret! 









permits could be issued to children under 16 for We! 






factories, workshops, and manufacturing or mechi 






establishments. 
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CHILD LABOR LAWS 
ployment; Raise Minimum Working Age 


The 1945 Illinois child labor law, setting a basic 16 
vy minimum age and making other improvements, 


became effective June 30, 1947. 


\ Connecticut 
wicultural employment and a maximum 8-hour day, 
‘hour week, and 6-day week for children 14 and 15 
such work. 


act set a 14-year minimum age for 


These provisions apply, however, only 
ring those weeks in which the employer’s average 
Members of the 
nployer’s immediate family are exempted. 


mber of employees is more than 15. 


In Hawaii, the minimum age was raised from 12 to 
{foremployment of children in agricultural as well as 
her occupations, when they are not legally required 
attend school. The requirement for employment 
tifieates was raised in agricultural work from 16 to 
B years, 
A New York law provided that the issuance of “farm 
tk permits’ for the employment of children 14 and 
pin agriculture outside school hours and during school 
ations, authorized during the war, be continued. 
Ohio, employment certificate requirements for agri- 
tural work were clarified. 


hool for Migrant Children 


A law closely related to employment of children in 
m work was enacted in New Jersey, which had 
porary wartime legislation to permit children en- 
ed in farm labor or whose parents are migratory 

workers to be admitted free to the schools, even 
The 1947 law 
imues this policy by providing for admission to the 


th they were not legal residents. 


¢ schools of children residing temporarily in the 
init. 

‘Michigan, a new child labor law was enacted which 
ied the occupational coverage and authorized the 
mssioner of labor to establish conditions of work 
minors under 18. It also provided for issuance by 
“Mmissioner of “occupational approval numbers” 
uployers authorizing employment of minors under 
Secupations not injurious or unduly hazardous 


‘aw also reduced maximum weekly hours of labor 


hot to 48 hours for minors under 18, but permitted 
MMissiones 


Is of 


to make deviations in the maximum 
work and other standards. 
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National Archives Photo 


At 16 a full-time job, depending on type of work and 
hours, is permissible. 


< eS i. 


Librar / of ( ‘ona R38 Photo 


Neighborhood paper deliveries after school is a suit- 
able job for a 14 year old. Below, tobacco pickers 
today. 


Caroline Legg Photo 
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A Minnesota law required the issuance of age 
certificates for minors of 16 and 17 upon request 
of the minor or employer. In Connecticut, the 
maximum 9-hour day, 48-hour week, and 6-day 
week, and the night-work prohibition, already 
applicable to girls 16 and 17 employed in restaur- 
ants, barber shops, and certain other establish- 
ments, was extended to boys 16 and 17. 


Hazardous Occupations Listed 

A maximum 8-hour day, with a 48-hour, 6-day 
week, was fixed in Maine for children under 15 in 
stores, restaurants, and certain other employment 
outside school hours in which such children are 
allowed. The work of children under 15 enrolled 
in school and working outside school hours was 
limited to 4 hours on school days and 28 hours 
during school weeks. The Maine commissioner of 
labor, under a 1945 authority, declared hazardous 
a list of occupatidns in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical establishments, laundries, and bakeries, in 
which employment of minors under 18 is pro- 
hibited. 

In North 
employment of minors in underground workings 
and mines was raised from 16 to 18. A Wisconsin 
act reinstated, effective December 31, 1947, a 
13-year minimum for street 
trades,”’ lowered during the war to 12 years. 


Dakota, the minimum age for the 


‘‘ house-to-house 


Compulsory-school-attendance laws were streng- 
thened in Maryland, Michigan, and Tennessee. 
These States tightened up provisions which per- 
mitted children under 16 to leave school to work. 


Some Standards Lowered 

Along with the advances, there appeared to be 
more efforts to lower standards in 1947 than were 
made in the immediate prewar years. Some were 
successful, and a few occurred in States which also 
enacted laws improving standards. 

Florida authorized the industrial commission to 
relax the 10 p. m. night-work limitation for boys 
16 and 17, when in the discretion of the commission 
the employment is not detrimental to the boy’s 
health or welfare. This act became law without the 
Governor’s approval. Michigan eliminated its for- 
mer 15-year minimum standard, but no work 
permits, which are still required for minors under 
18, may be issued for children under 14 years. 

In Ohio, the law was amended to permit boys 
under 18 to work as messengers until 10 p. m., 


12 









instead of 9 p. m. Also relaxed was the night-work 
provision of the law, which prohibited girls under 








18 working in stores between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m,, 





to permit employment of girls 16 and 17 up to 


The minimum ace for 























9:30 two nights a week. 
girls employed in theatres and other amusement 
places was lowered from 18 to 16, the age «ppli- 
cable for boys in such work. The exemption of 
stage appearances from the minimum-age require- 





ment remained. 

A Pennsylvania act lowered from 18 to 16 the 
minimum age for employment of boys in bowling 
alleys. The prohibition of night work of girls 
between 9 p. m. and 6 a. m., formerly applicable 
to girls between 16 and 21, was limited to girls 
between 16 and 18. 

In Texas, fruit and vegetable canneries were ex- 


the 9-hour day, 54-hour week, 


empted from 
applying to girls 15 years of age and over. 

The Massachusetts commissioner of labor and 
industry was authorized to relax the maximum 
weekly hours of labor of minors under 18 in fish 


processing between June and October when, in his 





judgment, additional work is necessary. Another 











authorizes him to suspend until July 1, 1949, appli- 





cation or operation of any prov isions of the child 























labor law in cases of emergency or hardship P 
Public Awareness Helps th 
Public awareness of the need for improvement r 
of child labor laws, responsible both for the num- C0 
erous bills to improve standards introduced this 
year and for the defeat of some measures lowering I 
standards, will be an important factor in futur the 
legislative sessions, and may offset the tendency ha 
to weaken standards which was so evident this J ie 
year. 0} 
00 
Some States To Review Laws 
A number of States are planning to review thet J 
child labor laws. The 1947 Maryland legislature J 
created a commission to study their child labo sini 
laws and report to the Governor and legislativ bei 





council by September 1, 1948; a children’s cod 
commission was authorized by Oklahoma to stud) 










existing laws and recommend to the 1949 legisla- 
ture laws to safeguard the State’s children bette! 
a citizens’ State-wide child labor committee !s 
work in Virginia. The child labor and compulsory: 
school-attendance bills, recommended by the Mis 
souri children’s code commission, are before © 
Missouri legislature, in recess until January 1% 
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Kmetz Takes Oath 
As Assistant Secretary 


John T. Kmetz, long an officer of local unions of 
the United Mine Workers of America and for 10 
years 2 member of its international board, was 
sworn in as Assistant Secretary of Labor on Octo- 
ber | 

Kmetz was president of Local 900 of the UMWA 
for 10 years before being elected to the union’s 
district 1923. In 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 
He has been a UMWA delegate to several Amerti- 


ean Federation of Labor conventions. He was a 


board in 1929-30 he served as 


member of the United States delegation to the In- 


ternational Labor Organization conference in 


Geneva, Switzerland, last summer. 








The Labor Department's Secretaries gather as John T. 
Kmetz is sworn in as Assistant Secretary. Left to 
right, Philip Hannah, retiring Assistant Secretary, 
Secretary Schwellenbach, Kmetz, Under Secretary 


David A. Morse, Assistant Secretary John W. Gibson. 


NLRB RULES ON TAFT-HARTLEY SECTION 9 PROVISIONS 
AFL, CIO Need Not File Registration Forms, Affidavits 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that a local union is in compliance with the regis- 
tration and non-Communist affidavit provisions of 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 if 
the local involved and the national or international 
mon with which it is directly affiliated have 
complied. 

In so holding, the Board reinstated a consent 
dection petition which had been dismissed because 
the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
had not met the registration and affidavit require- 
ments. The case came to the Board on an appeal 
irom Local Union No. 1215, International Brother- 
wod of Electrical Workers (AFL). 

“In the absence of clear expression of legislative 
itent to the contrary, Congress, when legislating 
a specialized subject is deemed to have used 
words in which they are commonly understood 
’y those who deal daily with the subject,” said 
the majority opinion, signed by Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog, John M. Houston, and James J. Reynolds, 
J, A separate concurring opinion was submitted 
'y Abe Murdock. J. Copeland Gray dissented. 

‘We accordingly conclude,” the majority opin- 


® continued, “that Congress could not have 
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deliberately intended ‘national or international 
and 


(h) to include the two great national federations 


labor organization’ as used in section 9 (f), (g 


within its meaning.”’ 

The board majority also held that requiring 
the AFL and CIO officers to file non-Communist 
affidavits before any local could use the facilities 
of the Board would defeat rather than carry out 
the policy of Congress to eliminate Communists 
from the labor movement. 

The union had filed a petition with the Balti- 
more regional director of NLRB seeking certifica- 
tion as the collective-bargaining representative 
for employees of Northern Virginia Broadeasters, 
Ine., which WARL. A 


short time later the employer signed an agreement 


operates radio station 
for a consent election September 3. 
Both the local union and the parent IBEW had 
filed registration forms and non-Communist affi- 
davits. The regional director, however, ruled that 
the election would not be held as scheduled and 
refused the union’s request that the election be 
rescheduled. In this ruling reversed by the Board, 
he had _ followed the NLRB’s 


general counsel. 


an opinion by 








Representatives of all 48 States, Puerto Rico, 
and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, are 
expected to attend the Secretary of Labor’s annual 
conference on State legislation on December 9 and 
10 in Washington. 

Besides Secretary L. B. Schwellenbach and Un- 
der Secretary David A. Morse, the speakers invited 
to address the conference include J. David Zeller- 
bach, president of the Crown-Zellerbach Corp., 
Forrest H. Shuford, commissioner, North Carolina 
State Department of Labor, and United States 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah. 


Agenda 


Topics for discussion include: international la- 
safety and health 

compensation, State 
wages and hours, minimum 
youth 


bor convention procedures, 
workmen’s strengthening 
labor departments; 
wages, industrial homework; child labor 
employment; and State industrial relations. An 
important part of the conference will be a discus- 
sion of conventions of the International Labor 
Organization and the program to effectuate them 
in the various States and Territories. 

Under Secretary Morse and Senator Thomas 
were the United States Government delegates at 
last summer’s International Labor Conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland. Zellerbach was the United 
States employer delegate, and Shuford served as 
adviser to the Government delegates as a represen- 
tative of American and State labor officials. 

William L. Connolly, Director of the Division 
of Labor Standards, Department of Labor, an- 
nounced that for the first time a discussion of 
certain ILO conventions was being added to the 
normal agenda. Six ILO conventions will be dis- 
cussed in both committee and general sessions of 
the conference along with other matters relating 
The ILO child labor conven- 


tions, for example, will be discussed in the com- 


to State standards. 


mittee which will consider general child labor and 
These 


conventions, which will be referred to appropriate 


youth employment problems in the States. 


subcommittees, will serve as background and in 


some respects as points of discussion. They are: 







SECRETARY’S CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS ILO CONVENTIONS 
State Representatives Meet in Washington in December 























Convention No. 81, which would require th 
establishment of a system of labor inspection in 





industrial and commercial work places. The objec- 
tive of the convention is (a) to secure the enforee- 
ment of the laws relative to workers, (6) to advis: 
employers relative to methods of compliance, and 
(c) to report defects or abuses not covered by law 

Conventions Nos. 77 and 78, which would require 
medical examinations of children and young per- 
sons under 18 years of age in industrial and non- 
industrial 
employment except 
with at least annual examination of such young 
workers up to 18 years of age, and up to age 21 for 


undertakings (covering all types of 


maritime and agricultural 


work in occupations involving high health risks, 


To Limit Child Labor 

Convention No. 79, which prohibits night work 
in nonindustrial occupations for 12 night hours for 
children and young persons between 14 and 18 





years of age who are not subject to full-time con- 









pulsory school attendance. It would likewise pro- 
hibit 14 night hours work for children under 14 







years of age and children and young persons be- 
tween 14 and 18 years of age who are subject to 
full-time compulsory school attendance. 
Convention No. 59, which would prohibit th 
employ ment in industry of children under the ag 
of 15 years and children over the age of 15 years 
in such employment dangerous to life, health, or 















morals. : 
Convention No. 60, which would similarly pro- 
hibit the employment in nonindustrial under § ) 
takings of children under the age of 15 years 0! . 
children still required by law to attend primary i 
school, with exceptions for children down to l D, 
years of age subject to conditions and limitations : 
the application of which would necessitate extel | 






sive and impracticable administrative machinery 










Jouhaux Here 
Leon Jouhaux, general secretary, Confederati0 
Generale de Travail and vice president of t! 
World Federation of Trade Unions, conferred 
October with Under Secretary Morse on inter 
national labor problems. 
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1,300,000 VETERANS NOW IN SCHOOL WILL NEED JOBS 





Faulkner, of VES, Says Finding Them Is Next Big Job 


In his 1947 annual report, Perry Faulkner, 
chief of the Veterans Employment Service, calls 
attention to a big job facing the employment 
services—that of finding employment for 1,350,000 
World War I] veterans who enrolled in educational 
institutions this fall, and will leave school in later 
years 

“The task of finding employmeat for the vet- 
eran who left the service over the last 2 years and 
sought employment in the civilian labor force 
largely has been completed,” Faulkner = said. 
“The big bulk of the nearly 13,000,000 veterans 
who sought employment are now gainfully em- 
ployed. 

“But finding jobs for veterans still remains a 
major activity of the employment service. One 
of the biggest tasks before us is assisting veterans 
who have taken advantage of the educational pro- 
visions of the GI bill to secure the right kind of 
jobs when they graduate or leave schools and col- 
leges. This is not a distant problem. It is with 
us right now. Each month many thousand veter- 
ans leave school for one reason or another and 
enter the labor market. In January and again 
next June, large groups of former soldiers, sailors, 
and marines will be graduated or leave to go to 
work, Over the next couple of years perhaps a 


million of these veterans will seek jobs. 

“Employers who have been hiring veterans in 
unprecedented numbers over the last few years 
have found that these men are premium manpower. 
They are young, ambitious, anxious to get ahead 
The men who have deferred entering the job mar- 
ket to increase their earning ability and usefulness 
by taking scientific, professional, business and ad- 
ministrative, and other college courses are the 
cream of the crop. 

“Veterans who were graduated from colleges 
this last year had little difficulty in finding em- 
ployment. What job prospects will be for the 
veterans who graduate this coming June and the 
year following will depend to a great extent upon 
general economic conditions. If employment re- 
mains high, their job problems can be solved 
through well planned, vigorous placement pro- 
grams. If a recession occurs, they will face the same 
problems as other unemployed persons with the 
added handicap that they have had no previous 
experience on the job.”’ 

Faulkner said the major part which the employ- 
ment service has taken in securing employment for 
veterans is indicated by figures showing local 
employment offices made more than 3,700,000 
veteran job placements since the war's end. 


KAISER HEADS LABOR’S INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS OFFICE 


Creation of the Office of International Affairs in 
the U. S. Department of Labor was announced 
Oetober 11 by Under Secretary David A. Morse. 

The Under Secretary named Philip M. Kaiser to 
head the Office, which will be responsible for super- 
vision, direction, policy formulation, and coordi- 
nation of the international activities of the 
Department and its Bureaus and Divisions, subject 
lo policy cuidance by the Under Secretary. 

Under Secretary Morse named Thatcher Wins- 
ow as his personal representative at meetings of 
the United Nations and the International Labor 
Urganization. Winslow also will act as Assistant 
t0 the Under Secretary with respect to special 
matters in the domestic field. 

Before his advancement from Assistant Secre- 
‘uty to Under Secretary, Morse was directly 
sponsible for the Department’s international af- 
urs. He was the United States Government dele- 
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gate to the thirtieth session of the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva last summer 

Kaiser, graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
went to Oxford University as a Rhodes scholar 
where he received a degree in politics and econom- 
ies. He traveled for 3 years in Europe, and upon 
his return in 1939 he was employed as an economic 
analyst in the Research and Statistics Division of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Winslow was graduated from Harvard College 
in 1929. He served as research assistant to Prof. 
Manley O. Hudson of Harvard Law School, a 
member of the American Committee of the League 
of Nations Association in Geneva. He later served 
with the National Youth Administration and as 
Deputy Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the Department of 


Labor. 











Management-labor cooperation in the field of 
apprenticeship has been extended to Alaska, where 
a Joint Apprenticeship Program for the Building 
Trades has been established in Juneau, according 
to the Apprentice-Training Service. The program 
was set up with the assistance of ATS. 

The Juneau program, which is the first of its 
kind in the Territory, provides for training of 
apprentices in the following cratts of the construc- 
plastering, 


tion industry: painting, 


plumbing, steamfitting, and electrical work. 


carpentry, 


Members of the joint committee which estab- 
lished and is conducting the program are repre- 
sentatives of each of five participating American 
Federation of Labor unions, four employers, and 
a representative of the Juneau Contractors Asso- 
ciation. As on all joint apprenticeship committees, 
this arrangement gives labor and management an 
equal opportunity to work together to develop 


skilled workers. 


Consultants Provided 

The Juneau program also provides for one con- 
sultant to the joint committee from each of the 
following public bodies: Federal Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service, Alaska Department of Education, and 
the Veterans Administration. 

The program has been approved by and _ reg- 
istered with the Federal Committee on Apprentice- 
ship. The the 


management-labor advisory body for ATS. 


Federal Committee is national 

Juneau building apprentices are to be given the 
same training prescribed in standards in registered 
apprenticeship programs in the States, Apprentices 
are indentured under a written agreement which 
stipulates the work processes to be learned, that 
related classroom instruction be given, that credit 
for previous work experience in the trade be given, 
that a certificate be awarded after successful com- 
pletion of the term of training, and other pertinent 
matters, such as wages to be paid. 

Much credit for the establishment of the Juneau 
Joint Apprenticeship Program for the Building 
Trades is due to the Alaska Apprenticeship Council 


which was organized last year, according to ATS. 


JOINT APPRENTICE PROGRAM SET UP IN ALASKA 
Building Craftsmen to be Trained in Juneau 





Ernest Gruening, Gevernor of the Territory of 
Alaska, appointed three employer and three union 
representatives to the Council. The Council formu- 
lated a Plan for Apprenticeship after which the 
Juneau Joint Program was patterned. 


“An Important Step Forward”’ 
“Alaska took a most important step forward 
when it organized its Apprenticeship Council, a 
Plan for Apprenticeship, and the Juneau Joint 
Apprenticeship Program for the Building Trades,” 
William F. Patterson, ATS Director, said 
“Alaska, with its vast store of natural resources, 
is the most undeveloped part of our country. By 
training apprentices in the skilled trades it will 
develop the craftsmen who are needed so that thes 
resources can be made available and utilized, and 
to build 
and other structures that Alaska lacks today. | 


the homes, schools, churches, factories, 
.. 
»\ 


assuring itself of an adequate skilled work fore 





Alaska will speed its industrialization and general 


































development. And by training these craftsmen 
through apprenticeship, Alaska will give its youth 
the opportunity to learn a skilled trade.” 

He added that joint apprenticeship committees 
should be organized in Alaska wherever. skilled 


workers are required. 





Helen M. Steele 
New Department Librarian 


Appointment of Helen M. Steele as librarian of 
the Laura 
Thompson, who retired in June, was announced by 
Under Secretary of Labor David A. Morse 

A graduate of the University of Washington wit! 





Department of Labor, succeeding 






a degree in library science, Miss Steele has pursued 






University. Sh 





graduate studies at American 
joined the Department of Labor library staff 1 
1935, librarian last 
spring. Previously she was employed in the Stat 


Wash 






assistant 





and was named 






Department library and in the Seattle 






Public Library. 

Miss Steele is a member of the Special Librane 
Association, the American Library Associatiol 
and the District of Columbia Library Associate! 
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Labor Department Unit 
Aids Citizens Food Committee 


President Truman’s plea to each American to 
save a slice of bread a day to aid hungry Europe 
in the critical months ahead—if followed—would 
amount in the aggregate to 35 million bushels of 
wheat 

That is what the Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported to William F. Patterson, chairman of the 
Department of Labor food unit which is working in 
Food 


cooperation with the President’s Citizens 


Committee. 
100 Million Bushels of Wheat Needed 

The President’s plea was made as Charles Luck- 
man, president of Lever Brothers, soap manufac- 
turers, took a desk in Washington as chairman 
of the Citizens Food Committee and started a 
Nation-wide campaign to increase America’s 
wheat exports by 100 million bushels. 

A substantial part of the necessary grain, it was 
forecast, would come from distillers who voluntar- 
ily agreed to suspend operations for 60 days. 
Estimates of the grain stocks they agreed to 
surrender ranged from 10 to 20 million bushels. 

The distillery shutdown threatened lay-offs for 
somewhere between 2,500 and 7,500 employees, 
Luckman informed Secretary Schwellenbach when 
he visited the Department of Labor to enlist the 
help of the United States Employment Service in 
He said that the 
would place some of these workers in 


finding temporary jobs for them. 
industry 


bottling, labeling, and other operations. 


Secretary Pledges Cooperation 


Secreta ry 


‘ 


Schwellenbach pledged “complete 
cooperation” of the USES in making special efforts, 
through the State employment services, to find jobs 
lor the displaced workers locally or through the 
interstate placement facilities of the employment 
service system. 

“Lam sure neither the bakery nor the brewing 
ndustries, which are likewise cooperating, will 
heed to lay off any workers because of our pro- 
gram,” Luckman said after leaving Secretary 
Schwellenbach’s office. 

The Department of Labor food unit was organ- 
ized to assist the Citizens Food Committee, partic- 
larly through trade-unions, unorganized workers, 


ind other contacts through regional and_ field 
offices of the Department. 
stoups are 


Contacts with labor 
being established through regional 
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William F. 


Apprentice-Training Service Director 
Patterson, who represents the Department of Labor on 
the President's Citizens Food Committee. 


and field offices of the Bureau of Labor Statisties, 
Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions, 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Division, and the 
The United States 
is similarly 


Veterans Employment Service 
Employment Service pushing the 
through the 1,800 local offices of the 


State employment service systems. 
Governors Asked To Aid 


President Truman telegraphed Governors of the 


program 


48 States asking aid in the food campaign, and 
Chairman Luckman sent requests for cooperation 
to Mayors of all cities of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation. 

On Thursday, October 23, Chairman Luckman 
visited the Department auditorium where most of 
the 2,000 Washington employees of the Depart- 
ment were assembled. Chairman Patterson has 
informed the President that over two-thirds of the 
departmental employees have signed pledges to 
follow his 4-point program, and also to assist the 
Citizens Committee through all regional and field 
office personnel throughout the country 


Correction 

The Division of 
correct: a statement on 
Bulletin. 
estimated 


Labor Standards wishes to 
page 1 of the October 
The figure of $2 billion is the total 
1946 
compensation and = all 


cost to management of the 


accidents. It ineludes 


other accident costs. 








Asian ILO Conference 
Held in New Delhi 

The first conference of Asian States called by 
the International Labor Organization met in New 
Delhi on October 27. Labor, management, and 
government delegates from all the countries of the 
Far East attended. The United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands, because of 
their interest in the area, also were represented. 
William S. Tyson, Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor and Henry F. Grady, U. S. Ambassador to 
India, represented the United States as observers. 

Laws and regulations for the protection of the 
worker in the Asian countries have been influ- 
enced by ILO Conventions and Recommendations. 
The New Delhi conference is expected to prepare 
the way for an intensification of ILO activities in 
the Far East. 

In addition to a general discussion of the eco- 
nomic background of the social problems of the 
area, the conference considered proposals for new 
regional standards in social security and labor 
legislation. The delegates also reviewed the stand- 
ards set by conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the ILO in the past, but not yet ratified 
or accepted in the countries concerned. The dis- 
cussion was based on reports submitted to the 
conference by the International Labor Office. 


All Building Crafts 
Have Apprentice Standards 


With the recent adoption of national apprentice- 
ship standards by the sheet metal and the terrazzo 
industries, all major building trades now have such 
standards, established by joint committees repre- 
senting national contractor associations and un- 
ions, reports the Apprentice-Training Service. 

These standards were set up with the assistance 
of ATS and were approved by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship. The joint committees 
which formulated the two latest standards repre- 
sented, for the sheet metal industry, the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ National Association, Inc., 
and the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation; for the terrazzo industry, the National 
Terrazzo and Mosaic Association, Inc., and the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America. The training term for sheet 
metal workers is 4 years and for terrazzo workers 


3 years. 
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“National apprenticeship standards established 
jointly by management and labor have proved a 
powerful factor in improving industrial relations,” 
William F. Patterson, ATS Director, said. 

“They represent voluntary cooperation on the 
part of employers and their employees in the de- 
velopment of the skilled work needed by industry, 
and contain provisions for the protection of all 
parties concerned: apprentices, employers, and 
journeymen. 

“National standards make for uniformity. It is 
obvious that a bricklayer in New York must have 
the same basic training as a bricklayer in Los 
Angeles. The all-time record number of apprentices 
in the building trades today is but one proof of 
the beneficial influence of national standards and 
the National Joint Apprenticeship Committees 
which formulated them.” 


Six Cabinet Members 
Urge Jobs for Disabled 

Signed by six Cabinet members and other top- 
ranking Federal officials, a joint statement on em- 
ployment of handicapped citizens was released by 
Dr. Ross T. MelIntire, USN (MC), Retd. Dr 
McIntire is chairman of a Presidential committe 
set up to work on this problem. 

“This statement may well prove to be a major 
stepping stone in the future employment of handi- 
capped persons,”’ Dr. McIntire stated, speaking for 
the Secretaries of State, Treasury, Defense, Agr- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor as well as for 
Veterans’ Administrator General Omar Bradles 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing 
Civil Service Commission President Harry B 
Mitchell, and USES Deputy Director Edward L 
Keenan, Chairman of the Federal Interagency 
Committee for the Employment of the Hand- 
capped. 

The statement hopes “‘ to arouse the whole natio! 
to a year round awareness of the serious nature 0! 
the job problem for the handicapped and to stimv- 
late affirmative action which will not only improv 
job prospects for the unemployed handicapped bu! 
provide greater job security and better job adjust 
the millions ‘ 


ments, where warranted for M 

handicapped now employed.” 
Handicapped veterans and 

employed, will “add both economic and mor 


strength to the nation,”” Dr. McIntire said. 


nonveterans, 
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JOB COUNSELING, SPECIAL PLACEMENT, AND TESTS COMBINED 


USES Raises Status of New Unit to Branch 


Veteran Counseling, Special Placement for the 
Handicapped, and Aptitude Tests, heretofore sep- 
arate sections of the United States Employment 
Service, have been combined and jointly raised to 
Branch status. 

The new Branch, a unit of the USES Program 
Policy Division, was formed to conform better 
with provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, under which USES is required to 
provide “adequate and effective job counseling” 
for veterans and insure them a ‘‘maximum of job 
opportunity.” 

The change reflects recognition that “effective” 
and “adequate” counseling services can be 
achieved only with the full understanding and 
cooperation of all levels of management and super- 
vision and of other agencies and groups performing 
related functions. Also reflected is the growing 
importance of the counseling function in a complex 
economy which requires the productive effort of 
close to 60,000,000 workers in approximately 
30,000 different occupations. 


Special Service for “Juniors” and Veterans 

The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 places special 
emphasis on placement services for “juniors” and 
contemplates that such services will provide an 
effective channel for routing youth from the schools 
and colleges to working places in our labor force. 
The USES counseling program is concerned in 
large measure with the placement problems of 
veterans and inexperienced new entrants into the 
labor market. Special emphasis is also given 
through selective placement techniques developed 
by the USES to the counseling and placement 
problems of the physically handicapped, including 
a large group of disabled veterans. 

Combining Selective Placement and Testing 
with the Counseling functions in the national of- 
fice, brings together in a single branch, the tech- 
ticians dealing with the problems of handicapped, 
youth, and displaced or maladjusted members of 
the labor foree. A considerable percentage of the 
applicants in these groups will need the services of 
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counselors for the solution of their employment 
problems. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery, a primary 
tool in the analysis of individual vocational apti- 
tudes and abilities, is of such importance in the 
counseling process that it was decided to bring the 
Testing Program into close relationship with 
Counseling and Selective Placement. By this inte- 
gration of functions, it is hoped to extend the use 
of tests in counseling and to assure proper inter- 
pretation of test results by counselors in assisting 
applicants to make suitable vocational plans with- 
out detracting from the usefulness of tests for 
selection in the regular placement process. 


To Raise Performance Standards 

Emphasis in the Counseling, Selective Placement, 
and Testing program for the next year will be on 
raising standards of performance in these programs 
in local offices of the affiliated State employment 
services. This will require extensive work in the 
field encouraging the State services to use nationally 
developed counseling tools, and techniques such as 
aptitude tests, occupational guides, industry labor 
market statements, and area labor market reports. 
The States will also be encouraged to undertake 
their own developmental work both in the testing 
and counseling fields, since it is apparent that locally 
developed tools and techniques will be of great 
value, provided that there is coordination of such 
activity by USES in the interests of sharing with 
all States in the Nation-wide system the best ex- 
periences and developments in any one State. 


Hearings Rescheduled 


The Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report has rescheduled for December 
testimony by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, on the family budget studies 
made at Congressional request by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The studies cover the dollar costs 
of living of a worker’s family of four persons on 
specified dates in certain large cities. 
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—First Union of Unions 












The Civil War brought a demand for large 
quantities of munitions and other factory goods. 
Prices rose, profits were large, and many new 
businesses were started, 

Factory goods from Eastern States were shipped 
by rail to the West. In their wake, new factories 
were built in the cities arising along the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi Valley. 

Between 1836 and 1864 local unions in 20 North- 
ern States increased from 80 to 300. City centrals 
followed the organization of local unions. A short- 
lived effort at federation was made in 1864 when 
several city centrals formed the International In- 
dustrial Assembly of North America. 


National Unions Develop 

National and international unions developed 
more slowly but quite steadily, with 13 appearing 
between 1861 and 1865. The plasterers, cigar- 
makers, and the bricklayers and masons have 
continued to the present day. 

The decade and a half following the Civil War 
was an important formative period for the Ameri- 
can labor movement. Encompassing two cycles of 
economie recession and revival, the period saw the 
rise of 14 new national unions, the expansion of 
total membership to 300,000 by 1872, and subse- 
quent contraction to 50,000 only 6 years later. 


Demand for the 8-Hour Day 


Three attempts were made to unite the various 
craft organizations into national federations. At 
this time also, the 8-hour-day movement arose and 
there appeared the first signs of the long, bitter, 
and frequently violent industrial warfare charac- 
teristic of the struggle of American unionism for 
recognition and survival. 

The National Labor Union, a loose federation of 
city centrals, but also including national and local 
unions and social reform orgnizations, was estab- 
lished in Baltimore in 1866. 

However, after a rapid evolution away from 


trade-unionism to the promotion of producers’ 








cooperatives, the NLU passed from the scene in 
1872. Its emphasis on State and Federal legislation 





bore some fruit. In 1868 Congress established an 






8-hour day for Federal employees, and in 1884 a 





Government labor bureau was provided by law 
William H. Sylvis of the Molders’ Union was th 
driving personality behind NLU. 

In 1873, and again in 1876, several leading craft 







unions tried unsuccessfully to revive interest in a 





federation with a trade-union program. 






Depression Brings Violence 






A new depression began and industrial workers 





became involved in a series of violent strikes and 






lockouts. Cigar makers, textile workers, iron mak- 





ers, coal miners, and others fought bitterly against 





wage reductions. Railroad strikes brought in their 





wake riots, killings, martial law, and interventior 





by State and Federal troops. 
anthracite 





In the Pennsylvania fields, th 
“Nlolly Maguires,”’ a byproduct of the distress and 


terroristic methods 






poverty of the times, used 
against employers and strikebreakers. 


Despite the failure of workers to win th 







objectives, this turbulent period brought recogni- 





tion of the labor movement, developed within it: 





consciousness of solidarity and common purpost 
and directed public attention to the social an 


economic ills it was attempting to remedy 








Unskilled Workers Join Unions 

For the first time, unskilled workers, in the ra 
roads, mines, and textile mills, played a significa! 
role and organized labor was no longer exclusive) 








skilled workers. 

With improvement in economic conditions nev 
locals of skilled workers and new city centrab 
appeared, few of which had survived the depressio 
Some 18 national unions had survived, and 9 other 










were established. 
By 1885 total union membership again reach 
the 300,000 level of 1872. 
(“Labor U. S. A.-Rise of the 


month.) 
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Recent International Labor Office Publications 


lron and Steel Committee: 


Report of the First Session, April 1946, 227 pages, $1.25. Includes a survey of 
the economic and social problems of the industry in the chief iron- and steel- 


producing countries, together with the record of proceedings of the committee. 






Second Session, August 1947: 











I. General Report, 48 pages, 30 cents. 
iron and steel industry since the first session. 


Il. Regularization of 
pages, 50 cents. 


A review of developments in the 


















Production and Employment at a High Level, 
Deals with fluctuations in employment, proposals for reducing 
short-term fluctuations, and the relations of steel 
generally. 


III. Minimum Income Security, 96 pages, 50 cents. Discusses guaranteed 
wage plans in the industry, and in general gives a brief account of their develop- 
ment in various countries; costs of maintaining guaranteed wage plans, operation 
in various countries, advantages and disadvantages. 


to sustained employment 





IV. Labor-Management Cooperation, 72 pages, 50 cents. Deals with the 
| | 


problem of freedom of association and cooperation between employers and 
trade-unions. 


Metal Trades Committee: 


Re port of the First Session. Mi ay 1946, 215 pages, $1.2: Includes a surve \ of 


the economic and social problems of the industry in various countries, together 
with the record of proceedings of the committee. 


Second Ne ssion, September 1947: 





I. General Report, 63 pages, 35 cents. A review of developments in the 
industry since the first session of the committee. 


Il. Regularization of Production and Employment at a High Level, 
pages, 50 cents. This report, which is confined to the automobile imdechey, 
shows the magnitude and importance of the industry, and deals with fluctua- 


tions in demand, production and employment, and suggested methods 
reducing these fluctuations. 


111. Minimum Income Security, 27 pages, 15 cents. Anaccountofsystems 
of annual wages and other forms of wage guarantees. 


fe r 





LV. Labor-Management Cooperation, 99 pages, 50 cents. Deals with 
freedom of association, cooperation in the determination of wages, and condi- 
tions of employment and cooperation in the social and economic fields. 


These public eves are available at the Washington Branch, International 
Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place NW, Washington 6, D. C 





















WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 





; “If we can compress our manifold activities 
news about labor and government, for the ar , ‘ : 
use of labor and management, in news | ito a few simpie words, which tell int 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ested people what we are doing and 


and international labor news. studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 


for the Department, and for the people.’ 
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